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Tue Crrcvnar is published by Communists, and 
for Communists. Its main object is to help the ed- 
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readers outside of those Associations are Commu- 
nists in principle. It is supported almost entirely 
by the free contributions of this Communist con- 
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Communication with God. 

Is it possible to have immediate and 
definite communication with God, so that 
our rule of conduct and conversation shall 
be primarily within ourselves? Is the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost an intelligent 
and directing influence, freely given to all 
believers? The world says no. We say 
yes; and the issue here made covers or 
includes most of the specific doctrines in 
which we differ from others. Settle that, 
and the question of salvation from sin is 
determined ; because salvation from sin is 
effected, if at all, by the presence of 
Christ in the heart, without law, or any 
external influence. So our views of faith 
and unbelief are involved in the decision 
of this point. We say that unbelief is 
not a mere lack of faith, but a positive 
baptism of the devil, by which the true 
light is excluded from the guidance of 
men. But if there is no such spiritual 
illumination, then we have mistaken the 
nature of our belief and faith, are still 
under law, must depend on interpreters of 
the Biblefor our direction, must be con- 
tent with uncertainty in most of our ac- 
tions; in short, our experience and most 
of our theology will be proved worthless. 

The point, then, of actual and direct 
intercourse with God, is the prominent 
one which we maintain. Now while the 
whole Bible, by the very nature of its ori- 
gin, witnesses to the truth of our posi- 
tion, and while its specific instructions 
clearly and uniformly teach that inspira- 
tion is the very soul of all Christianity, 
yet these considerations are either boldly 
set aside, or are ingeniously nullified by 
the teachings of men. It is clear, then, 
that the LIVING EXAMPLE of believers 
must justify the declarations of his written 
word, and break up the time-hardened 
atheism of the church and world. The 
inspiration of the writers of the Bible, is 
aseed which must spring up and bear 
fruit after its kind; must produce such 
living embodiments of the divine influence 
as they themselves were, in order that 
the spirit of falsehood and the perversions 
of unbelief, which gather round their tes- 
timony, may be swept away. ‘ God Mani- 
FEsT in the flesh,’ must again be the pow- 
erand harbinger of judgment; and the 
presence of the ‘ Comforter’ in humanity, 
must again ‘convince the world of sin,’ 

We are satisfied with the most con- 
crete and practical form which can be 
given to the question in controversy. Let 
the world shut us out by their faithless 
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We rely on the free gifts of 


and from all argument in proving what 
we claim on the subject of inspiration. 
We are willing to depend on the thing it- 
self; knowing that like the immediate 
hand of God, it is unassailable, and self- 
sustaining. Having it, we shall beat in 
spite of the devil’s denial ; and without 
it, the conversion of the world’s belief 
would be good for nothing. 

Let us then direct our attention to the 
decisive point ; and if ourselves are to be 
the agents of proof in this case, let us co- 
operate with God’s design of making us 
unincumbered vehicles of his Spirit. The 
beginning is made in every believer: how- 
ever latent and obstructed it may be, he 
is yet a subject of inspiration—it is a hid- 
den fire, which, in due time will burn its 
way through all obstacles, to its perfect 
outward manifestation. To be thus 
cleared of obstructions, transparent to 
the light of God and a perfect instrument 
of his will, should be the ambition of 
every one who is a partisan of faith and 
truth in the great controversy that is be- 
fore the world. And with this in view, 
we shall be interested to ascertain what 
are the necessary conditions on our part 
for the free action of the Spirit of inspir- 
ation, and what are the impediments to 
be removed. We will offer some natural 
suggestions. 

Inspiration, in its outward manifesta- 
tion, has reference to verbal communica- 
tion, and to action. In respect to the 
first of these, it is as important now as it 
ever was, that men should speak ‘ as they 
are moved by the Holy Ghost’—should 
‘speak as the oracles of God.’ But we ap- 
prehend that the mental habit or attitude 
which will allow a person to speak in this 
way, is very different from that which 
governs the ordinary communications of 
men. In the case of inspiration, thought 
is not prompted by external feeling. It 
is not the offspring of mere intellectual 
labor. It is not, in fact, the expression or 
creation or property of any human faculty ; 
but is infused into the man through his 
spiritual nature, by the Holy Ghost. His 
attitude is rather that of an active listen- 
er, than of a mechanical thinker. It im- 
plies the exercise of faith and of all the 
central powers, and of the intellect as the 
servant of the heart. Thus Christ 
directed his disciples, when delivered up 
to magistrates, &c., to turn their minds 
away from direct attention to their plea, 
and to concentrate them upon God. For, 
said he, ‘it shall be given you in that 
same hour what ye shall speak. For it 
is not ye that speak, but the spirit of your 
Father that speaketh in you.—We may 
with certainty infer, that old habits of 
thought, such as are formed in, and adap- 
ted to, a condition of unbelief, do not 
represent the process by which we are en- 
abled to speak the ‘wisdom of God.’— 
And until true central reflection takes 
precedence of the common, superficial, 
and sensual modes of thought, the latter 
are direct impediments to the action of 
inspiration. The head must be subordi- 
nate to the heart. 

In regard to action, the great govern- 


usage, are the lifeless influences which 
impel men to continue in a certain round 
of action, and in the same beaten track 
of affairs, as mechanically as the horse 
moves in acider-mill. But this subjec- 
tion to the principle of routine is incom- 
patible with true action. It counteracts 
or stifles the attractive impulses of spir- 
itual life, and is the miserable substitute 
for inspiration which belongs to a legal 
and godless age. It does not belong to 
Christianity. ‘Walk in the spirit,’ said 
Paul; and to do this, there must be free- 
dom from all wnspiritual rules and influ- 
ences; freedom from the bondage of law, 
and of habit and routine, as well as from 
the tyranny of a selfish heart. Christ 
compares the free condition and uncon- 
fined action of a spiritual man, to ‘the 
wind, that bloweth where it listeth,’ that 
is cramped by no habitual custom, subject 
to no imposition of past routine. ‘So,’ 
he continues, ‘is every one that is born 
of the Spirit.’ 





‘ Reprints,’---Discussion at Oneida. 
Oneida Community, May 21, 1853. 

Dear Frienns :—Last evening we received and 
read your report on the subject of ‘Reprints.’— 
I trust it will be some satisfaction to you to know 
that the ‘Reprints’ are considered by us here as a 
very valuable part of the paper; and that we 
heartily commend the course pursued by the Cir- 
cular in giving place to them in its columns.— 
That you may havea more distinct view of the 
sentiments of the Oneida members on this sub- 
ject, I will endeavor to give you the leading ideas 
brought out in the conversation that followed the 
reading of the report above mentioned. 

J. L. Skinner. 

A,—These Reprints have always been 
very interesting tome. Though I had for- 
merly perused them, they now appear so 
fresh that I have read several of them 
nearly through before knowing that they 
were Reprints. 

B.— The-truth is, that many of these 
articles which were written and published 
years ago, were in advance of the times; 
and hence their value and importance be- 
come more manifest as we proceed in the 
course of events. They appear to have 
been, in some measure, prophetic in their 
character; and so are even better suited 
to the present time than they were to the 
time when they were written. Further, 
it is probable that many of the present 
readers of the Circular never saw these 
articles before; so that it may be well 
worth while to have them reprinted for 
their sakes. 

C.—I have noticed particularly this 
thing,—that they are always appropriate 
to the present occasion. And not only 
so, but whenever I see a Reprint in the 
Circular, I expect to find in it something 
that is of permanent value. 

D.—If we look into the matter, I think 
we shall find that those persons who do 
not like these Reprints, are of a superfi- 
cial character, who think more of novel- 
ties and outward things, than of interior 
truth;—that they are somewhat like the 
Athenians, mentioned in Acts, who, it is 
said, ‘spent their time in nothing else, 
but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing.’ 

E.— Truth does not lose its value by 
age; and to feel dislike or indifference to 
any truth because we have known it be- 
fore, is an indication of an unfaithful 
spirit. It is like fickleness in friendship. 
If there was good reason for your loving 


world, is routine. Habit, custom, and 


F.—The remark of D., ‘ that persons 
who dislike the Reprints, are superficial 
in character,’ I think is very true. These 
republished articles may be compared to 
pictures: they are, in fact, pictures of 
truths that were in the mind of the wri- 
ter. Nowa person of careless observation, 
or of superficial judgment, would be like- 
ly to say, if his attention was called to a 
picture that he had looked at formerly, 
‘O, that is nothing new; I have seen that 
before.’ Buta picture that really has 
much artistic value, will bear to be stud- 
ied; and the more carefully it is exam- 
ined, the more its beauty and merit will 
appear. And the lovers of fine paintings 
like to brush up their old pictures from 
time to time, and perhaps put them in 
new frames. 

G.—The same spirit that leads persons 
to depreciate writings because they are 
not new, would make them depreciate the 
Bible. And I believe it will be found 
true, that the class of persons we have 
been speaking of, have no great love for 
the Bible. 

H.—tThe old Perfectionists planted 
themselves on the ground of immediate 
divine inspiration. It is inconsistent and 
foolish, therefore, for such persons to de- 
spise writings because they are not new. 
If what was written or spoken was from 
divine inspiration, it would not become 
worthless by being a few years old. Paul 
said to Timothy, * Hold fast the form of 
sound words, which thou hast heard of 
me, in faith and love which is in Christ 
Jesus.’ ‘Christ is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever.’ He does not become 
less lovely by age. He is the beginning 
and the end, the first and the last. 


This expression from Oneida, gives occasion for 
a few words from the office on the same subject. 
The first article in the last paper was a Reprint, 
(part of an old Home Talk,) and some one here 
remarked that we had not indicated it by the 
usual signature. This led to a little conversation, 
in which it was decided that while the Circular 
will be faithful in crediting all its foreign selections, 
it may quote from the original publications of its 
own office without mentioning the source. Those 
readers who would notice that an article was a 
Reprint, must have read the same article with in- 
terest before, and will be the very ones to relish 
it again. And what harm is done, if the greater 
part never find out but that the article is new ? 
So hereafter the Circular will be free to cull here 
and there in our old publications, any articles, or 
parts of articles, that promise to be edifying to 
present readers, and reprint them without cer- 
emony. The curious may find them out as they 
can. 
It should be said here that many of the old ar- 
ticles republished in the Circular, have been mod- 
ified and adaptéd to the second occasion, so as to 
make them essentially new. 
Perhaps the best argument in favor of Reprints, 
or at least of the reproduction of old ideas, is the 
principle that a continuous impression is thé grand 
secret of effect. The same truth must be repeated 
over and over, and often presented, in order to 
gain practical power. We know that a single 
presentation is not sufficient in our individual ex- 
perience, and it is certainly impossible to leaven 
the general mind without repeated presentation, 
iterating and reiterating the same essential idea, 
till it sinks from the head into the heart. All pe- 
riodicals, and especially the daily papers, practice 
and prosper on this principle, holding their power 
and carrying their ends, by the chance they have 
to keep up a continuous impression, and get the 
public ear week after weck, and day after day, on 
some one subject. It is by persevering presenta- 
tion of fundamental truth that we expect to train 
firm believers, and get the attention of the world 
at last. And we shall make no apology for harp- 
ing on the Second Coming—the cross of Christ— 
Communism, &c. &c., till these doctrines have the 
practical influence that belongs to them. 
Christ says, ‘Every scribe which is instructed 





at first, there is good reason why you 








¢xperience and prejudices from the Bible, 


ing principle next to selfishnegs, in the 


should be faithful to that love. 


unto the kingdom of heaven, is like unto a man 
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that is a householder, which bringeth forth out of | the Scriptures. 
The good |from the proper sphere of spiritualists, to the low 


his treasure things new and old’ 


householder does not furnish his table wholly 
with novelties ; he has some new dishes, and stud- 


but he has old 
His treas- 


ies to make an attractive variety: 
ones too, that his guests never tire of. 
ury is full of old wines, preserved meats, &c., 
which he serves in due proportion with the fruits 
of the season. So every well instructed ‘scribe 
of the kingdom, (which is the best title of an ed- 
itor,) has a treasure of old truth, as well as a fac- 
ulty of original thought, from which to furnish 
his paper; and mixes old ideas with his new in- 
vestigations, and useful Reprints with his passing | 
editorials and daily news, as present edification 





may require. H. 
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The Previous Question. 

An infallible judge of controversy in general, 
and especially of religious controversy, has always 
been a desideratum. The Popes of Rome form- 
erly claimed this position with some success ; but 
latterly so many manifest discrepancies of judg- 
ment, and departures from common sense have 
been found in the issues of these oracles, that the 
most enlightened part of the world has come to 
regard their claim as a failure. The ‘Church uni- 
versal’? was the next pretender to the throne of 
infallible judgment; but in like manner its own 
mistakes and self-contradictions have cast it down. 
Great hopes have been, and probably are still, 
entertained by the latest revolutionary schools in 
Europe, that ‘ the People’ will at last be found to 
be the long-sought oracle of infallibility. But 
Mazzini and Louis Blanc are obliged to confess 
that, for the present, the ‘People’ are in the fool- 
ishness of infancy, and cannot be trusted in judg- 
ment. So the throne is vacant, and open to new 
aspirants. 

And a new aspirant is rising. We hear from 
various quarters that Scrence is to assume the 
responsibility, and perform the functions in 
which the Pope, Church, and People have failed, 
and is to signalize the beginning of its reign by 
emancipating mankind from their old bondage to 
the Seriptures. The patrons of the Bible Con- 


This seems to us a aind down 
common-places of mere intellectualists. 

Leaving all the old issues, we propose to dis- 
cuss the character of the Bible, strictly on spiritu- 
al grounds. And thus we begin; 





I y The Bible is now a powerfully magnetic 
a whether it was originally inspired or not. 
| This is a fact—if you please, a scientific fact— 
ascertained as thoroughly as other scientific facts, 
by regular induction from a vast amount of ex- 
| perience of those who have given the most atten- 
tion to the Bible. This, too, is a fact which spir- 
itualists can understandand appreciate. The laws 
lof their philosophy teach that communications by 
. | hand-writing or otherwise carry with them the 
| magnetism of the writer, and sensibly affect, by 
_| spiritual i impression, those who give attention to 
them. Under this law, spiritualists have reason 
to believe, without experience, what we affirm 
from experience, that the Bible is magnetic—pow- 
erfully charged with some spirit, which acts up- 
with more or 


on its readers super-intellectually, 
less effect, according to their impressibility and 
the amount of concentration and attention which 
they give to it. The character of these impres- 
sions we shall treat of hereafter, merely suggesting 
now, that we have found the magnetic operation 
of the Bible, preéminently stimulative of intuition 
and benevolence. 

2. As the presence of the magnetic influence in 
any communication, according to the law of spir- 
itual philosophy, must of course be referred back 
to the author, so we refer the magnetic power of 
the Bible, proximately to the writers of it: that 
is to say, we hold that the Bible comes to us char- 
ged with the magnetism of Moses and the proph- 
ets, of Christ and the apostles. This position, 
again, the spiritualists can understand and appre- 
Their mission as mediums of the ‘ new pro- 
cedure, is to demonstrate the immortality of 
those who have disappeared from earth. We as- 
sume therefore, with their leave, that the original 
writers of the Bible, are alive yet, and able to act 
upon this world, quite as efficiently as the later 
emigrants to the invisible sphere, such as Calhoun 
and Channing. 

With these premises, we maintain that the old 
questior. as to the authority of the Scriptures, is 
entirely changed and dislocated, and new issues 


ciate. 





vention, to be held at Hartford next week, an- 
nounce that Science is about to put the Bible to 
the bar, on a new trial, and intimate that an issue, 
very different from the verdict of the past, may 
be expected. 

When a new King is coming in, his prospective 
subjects are apt to inquire, Who is he? Whence 
comes he? Where does he reside? What sort of 
aman ishe? What is his past history? So we 
are anxious to know something definite about the 
status and antecedents of Science. A multitude 
of questions occur, some of which we will set down 
here, hoping that the ‘Hartford Convention’ will 
sce that they ought to be settled first of all. 

What is Science? Does it reside in books, or in 
men? If in books, Or 
does it reside in the conglomerated mass of scien- 
tific Literature? How are we to dispose of the 
multitudinous clashing of books with books? If 
it resides in the opinions of men, who are the in- 
fallible men? Or if the scientific world in general 
is the sanctuary of infallibility, how are we to get 
at its judgment? Who is the priest of the sanc- 
tuary ? 

A philosopher of rising ability has, remarked, 
that science may be defined as ‘any thing that 
one class of persons (supposed to be versed in the 
matter upon which they treat) can induce another 
class of persons (not so well yersed, or entirely 
ignorant) to believe,—be the same more or less.’ 
And again, the same sage observes, that ‘science 
is only one department of public opinion ; subject 
like the rest of that fluctuating abyss, to upheay- 
ings and collapses, such as may be seen for exam- 
ple in the ups and downs of fancy stocks in 
Wall Street.’ 

In the case of Rey. Eleazer Williams’ preten- 
sions to the throne of T'rance, the previous ques- 
tion, which remains yet undecided, is,—‘Have we 
c Bourbon among us?’ Perhaps the Hartford 
Convention will find that the previous question to 
be settled, before Sciencr can be installed as su- 
preme judge of controversy, is—Have we Science 


which are the standards ? 


among us? 


The Magnetism of the Bible. 
Modern spiritualism in assailing the Bible, pro- 
fesses to entrench itself in Science. The logic of 
Geology especially is to be brought to bear again 
against the old faith in the ‘plenary inspiration’ of 





must be made. The mere fact of the inspiration 
of the Scriptures is out of debate, and the grand 
question now is, Are they inspired by God? And 
this again resolves itself into another question, 
viz.— Are Christ and the Apostles and Prophets, 
who, as the authors of the Bible, are its proximate 
magnetizers, inspired by God? This is a question 
which with the present facilities of celestial ex- 
may possibly be settled without much 
caverns of Archzeol- 


ploration, 
inferential rummaging in the 
ogy and Geology. 





Moral Painting. 

The improving power of regeneration has been 
compared to the medern art of painting with the 
sunbeam; and moral cultureas contrasted with it, 
to the painter’s industry and toil. This is an ad- 
mirable illustration. In swiftness and perfection 
and inits heavenly agency, the daguerreotype 
process beautifully represents spiritual operations 
on the heart—such as we are capable of receiving 
through Christ. 

The daguerreotypist prepares his plate, and 
certain nice conditions are necessary ; but the sun 
is the artist after all, and the plate only the can- 
It is the sun that makes the beautiful pic- 
ture; and we know not how—the sun keeps its 
secret. So the human heart has to be prepared 
for the action of regenerative power; certain con- 
ditions must be presented, but it is the spirit of 
the living God that actually writes the law upon 
the heart—no man can do it—it is a mystery of 
heavenly science. 


yass. 


In taking a daguerreotype, the impression is 
made in a moment. The preparation requires 
some time, but the painting itself is done instan- 
taneously. The same thing is evidently charac- 
teristic of spiritual operations. Recall to mind 
the miracles of Christ—the woman who touched 
the hem of his garment, and because she was 
prepared by faith, received power to be healed 
immediately of a long infirmity. Remember the 
day of Pentecost and its moral miracles. Men 
were cured of selfishness, and had the law of love 
written on their hearts by a lightning process. 
Notice the expression, * they were pricked in their 
hearts.’ Does it not describe the preparation of 
the plate? and show that God has means to pre- 
pare that very rapidly? Many of the men who 








painter’s brush of self-endeayor, and sought in 
vain to make their hearts image forth the holiness 
of God’s law ; but nowa heavenly principle ema- 
ating from the Son of God, imprints a perfect pic- 
ture, and at one silting. 

The perfection of the daguerreotype, is another 
point in which it illustrates the work of God’s 
spirit. The greatest microscopic power that can 
be brought to bear upon it, only 
faultlessness, as a mirror of nature. 
spirit of God makes an impression, it is perfeet— 
it is deep and interior, and improves by every ex- 
posure tothe light. It is a chemical operation, 
so to speak, like that of the daguerreotype, and 
not mechanical and superficial. Brush paintings 
which we admire at alittle distance, appear coarse 
and displeasing, viewed through a microscope : 
and moral character that has been wrought into 
form by human methods, would illy bear the light 
of higher spheres. But the regenerated heart is a 
work of God ; and like all his works, interiorly as 
perfect and beautiful, as it shows in outward ap- 
H. 


discovers its 
So when the 


pearance, 





National Communism. 
The tendency of the nations toward consolida- 
tion, is a prominent characteristic of the age.— 
The intermingling of French, English, Spanish, 
American, &e., &e., was never practiced to such 
an extent as at present, and it is rapidly increas- 
ing. Nations are finding out that for purposes 
of commerce, manufacture, &c., a great advantage 
Even the distant Ce- 
lestials are fast being leavened by the cosmopol- 


is gained by combination. 


itan spirit which is pervading the world. 

America seems tobe the most natural solvent 
for the different races. The progressive, Yankee- 
element hastens the process of assimilation; and 
the various nations, drawn into more inti- 
mate contact by their thirst for gain, by constant 
attrition, soon find a common level ; and the stur- 
dy Dutchman, the wayward Italian, and the nim- 
ble and dexterous Chinaman, on landing upon our 
are alike speedily transformed into sober 
American citizens. The discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia and Australia, and the consequent luring 
thither of representatives from almost every na- 
tion under the sun, may be a means which God is 
using to effect his great end,— National Commu- 
nism. 

This moyement, though perhaps more active in 
this country than elsewhere, is nevertheless 
steadily at work throughout the entire world.— 
We see signs of it in England—on the European 
continent ; and even in far-off Asia and Africa.— 
Looking back a century, we realize that an im- 
mense stride has been taken in this direction; 
and we have reason to believe that the next cen- 
tury will not be an epoch of retrogression. Every 
thing points toward the inevitable consummation, 
the resolution of all nations into one. Taking 
the workings of smaller masses, or of individual 
minds, as an index of the progress of the great 
whole, we arrive at the same conclusion. 


soil, 


There those 


who either cannot, or will not be communized— 


are among nations as among men, 


exceptions to the general rule. The Aborigines 
of America illustrate this class. Secure in their 


individuality, before a white man’s foot had 
touched their shores, they flourished in undis- 
turbed prosperity ; but immediately after the ad- 
vent of civilization this side the sea, they com- 
menced to fade and wither away; and at no very 
distant day the race will be extinct. But these, 
as we have said, are but eceptional instances— 
eddies in the tide of events, which, though re- 
volving in alittle circle by themselves, and even 
running in an opposite direction, do not for a mo- 
ment impede the course of the great stream which 
flows swiftly and steadily on to the sea. 

The advantages gained by centralization and 
aggregation, on all sides are numerous and multi- 
form. Every individual has his gift—has an intu- 
itive talent for some particular department of sci- 
ence or art, or, perhaps some peculiar trait of 
character, which no one else possesses, in a corre- 
sponding degree, and which is valuable and desir- 
able to the whole. Now in Association, not only 
is this individual’s talent placed at work for the 
benefit of the whole, but by interchange of spirit, 
he imparts aportion of his genius to all those 
with whom he is connected, thus securing profit 
an hundred-fold greater than if it was exercised 
individually. Again, if a member is deficient 
in any thing, this void is readily filled from 
the fullness of another; and thus, by a natura] 
and easy process, an equilibrium is effected. Just 
so, (reasoning from our principle of taking the in- 
dividual as an index of the mass.) it will be on the 
large scale. Each nation has its idiosyncrasy which, 








were then converted had doubtless tried the 


tho’ perhaps inherently valuable, is in many cases 


provocative of wrath from the surrounding world, 
But mix the different races,—let the wants of onc 
be supplied from the abundance of another,—let 
the character of the combined whole be compoun- 
ded of all that is good and true in the mass, and 
above all, let them acknowledge, and tender their 
allegiance to Jesus Christ as their rightful soyer- 
eign, and the way will then be open for the usher- 
ing in of that kingdom which shall ‘cover the 
“arth as the waters cover the sea.’ Cc, 








Editorial Mason-Work. 


The philosophy of the article in our last num- 
ber, from the Home Journal—“ By the Job, and 
By the Day”—is pertinent to all kinds of business. 
It suggested the following thoughts. 

Mason-work is a very good illustration of the 
editorial art. To make a paper is like making a 
stone-wall. Aneditor inthe midst of his own ideas, 
communications, essays, &c., from abroad, and ex- 
change papers and books, is like a mason surroun- 
ded with a confused heap of stones of all sorts: 
shapes and sizes. From this mass he must make a 
wall, square and complete, tight-jointed and firm. 
Atask truly! But let us watch a stone-mason a 
few moments and study the 
perhaps we may see something that will benefit 


action of his mind: 


our editorial-masons. 


the wall that is to be—its hight, 
length. There is no guess-work in his mind 
about it. He has a certain purpose, and that 
purpose, in connection with skill acquired by 
much experience, makes him efficient and practi- 
He looks into that confused 
pile, and sees at a glance what stone is the stone 
for the place—which side up, and which side in 
front, it should lie; and whether any corners 
need knocking off. His hand and hammer follow 
his judgment, and no time is wasted in useless 
reconsiderations. In this way, by dint of dexter- 
ity, skill and mortar, a good, firm wall is made, and 
the shapeless, rough stones are all made use of. 


width, and 


cal in judgment. 


In like manner, the great secret of success in 
editorial mason-work, is swift, decisive, and sound 
judgment. When an article (call it @ stone) 
presented to an editor, either from his own or some 
other quarry, he should be able to quickly decide— 
Ist, Shall it be put into the wall? and, 2d, What 
alterations, if any, must be made init? These 
questions may speedily be disposed of. Experi- 
ence and the cultivation of true taste will soon 
teach him to rapidly discriminate in regard to the 
quality and fitness of articles, and make him dex- 
terous in execution. 

The object to be aimed at is economy of time 
and attention. This is a matter that may be ig- 
nored by leisure-thinkers and writers, but as stew- 
ards of the word of God, and expectants of a Daily 
Paper to utter that Word, we should eagerly de- 
sire skill and speed in the art of expression. 

The foregoing principles need not be restricted 
to editors. They apply equally well to writers 
and correspondents generally. They are all in 
some sense masons of the kind we have described. 
Their crude thoughts may be likened to rough 
stones, good enough perhaps in themselves, but 
frequently requiring considerable mason-work to 
reduce them to combined order and symmetry. 
And all, whether writers or not, should seek to 
attain facility of correct and decisive judgment. 





Faithful Stewardship. 

Many a young convert in the warmth of his 
first love, has resolved in himself to devote all 
his gains to the treasury of the Lord, and has 
gone into business with that purpose and felt 
good conscience in money making ; believing that 
he could serve his master in that way, while 
others labored directly as ministers and missiona- 
ries. There were hosts of young men in the 
times of the revivals who started in this spirit. 
The consequence was that they were prospered, 
and money flowed in upon them. But too soon 
they allowed it to steal their hearts, and forgot 
their vow, and began to appropriate what was 
given to them as stewards, to themselves. They 
became cold religionists, and earnest business 
men. 

We were reminded of this kind of experience 
by a letter lately received from Texas, the writer 
of which seems to have had an opposite experi- 
ence, and grown owt of the love of money in the 
midst of a prosperous business, and increased his 
devotion instead of losing it, by success in money 
making. The following extract expresses his 
spirit : H. 

“You say that you are thankful to be used to 
advance the cause. Well, I think that is the true 





feeling; andI have always thought that God 


He first evidently has a clear conception of 
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wanted me to go to Texas fifteen years ago, and 
that he would not forsake me. I obeyed; and I 
found him true. I came here without means, and 
he has made me rich in means and in grace. He 
never called me to teach, but to provide a home 
for those who might follow. Come and see if the 
Lord’s table is not spread in Texas for all those 
who come in his name. God has called me to 
make money. I have made it, and am ready to 
vive an account of my stewardship. Others may 
think it is a low calling, but I esteem it a privi- 
lege to work for him, and I shall esteem it a great 
privilege to find every evening a daily Circular 
on my table. Cheerfully will I render what aid I 
can for its support.” 





Saumon Fisueries 1x Catirornia.—We learn 
by an article from the Sacramento Union, in this 
morning’s (Friday’s) Tribune, that the fishing 
interest in the Sacramento River, is increasing 
and expanding with astonishing rapidity. Ex- 
perienced fishermen say that “while the run of 
salmon lasts, so countless is the number, that no 
matter how many are employed in the business, 
or how many are taken daily, no diminution can 
be perceived.” The salmon seem to run in im- 
mense schools, continuing about three weeks, 
with some weeks intervening between each 
school; during which time the number taken is 
comparatively small. A boat-load of 66 salmon, 
taken by two men the previous night, which 
the editor of the Union saw weighed, averaged 
over 17lbs. The number of fish taken daily is es- 
timated at 4,000. Below isan interesting extract. 

The salmon fish is found in no other waters in 
such vast multitudes as are met in rivers empty- 
ing into the Pacific. On the Atlantic side the 
leading fish feature is the run of shad in the 
spring; on the Pacific side, salmon ascend our 
rivers at all seasons, in numbers beyond all com- 
putation, In California and Oregon our rivers 
are alive with them ; the great number taken by 
fishermen are but a drop from the bucket.— 
Above this, on the Coast side, tribes of Indians 
use no other food. Asa table luxury they are 
esteemed by most persons the finest fish caught. 
Unlike many fish, they contain but few bones, 
and the orange-colored meat can be served in 
slices to suit customers. It is emphatically the 
meat for the million; it costs so little—not a 
quarter that of other meats—that rich and poor 
can feast upon salmon as often in the day as they 
choose. 

The price of salmon there, is about two cents 
per. pound, while it is now worth in this city, 
(New York,) some siz shillings per. pound. 





Survey or THE Pacrric Rartroap.—It is sta- 
ted in the Washington Correspondence of the 
Tribune, that the War Department have already 
made up four parties for the survey of the pro- 
posed Pacific Railroad, viz: those of Stevens 
and Gunnison, on the east side of the mountains, 
and McClelland and Williamson on the west side. 
It is uncertain whether any more parties will be 
sent out. We give an extract describing the 
routes of these different parties: 

“The supplies for the expedition of Stevens 
are already on the way to Fort Union, the Fur 
Company’s trading post on the Yellow Stone— 
going out on the trip of the Fur Company’s 
steamer. Stevens, on setting out from St. Paul’s 
[Minesota] will march on rapidly by Fort Union 
tothe mountains, where his labors will commence 
—there being no trouble about a route until he 
may arrive in the broken region there. He will 
make a thorough survey of all practicable points 
(depressions) in the mountains for perhaps a 
hundred miles, running north and south. In 
this work he will be aided by McClelland’s expe- 
dition [from Oregon] which is to survey on the 
western half of what is known as Doty’s route. 
As soon as he (Stevens)may be ready to leave 
the mountains on the trip further west, he will 
send back as much of his military escort as he can 
spare, Gunnison’s instructions direct him in gener- 
alterms to survey aroute nearly due west from 
Fort Leavenworth, to some point above the head 
waters of the Rio Grand; thence through the 
range of country bounded by the Green and Grand 
rivers ; thence over to Vegas de Santa Clara. So 
far this route is essentially the same that Lieut. 
Beale is now exploring. From Vegas he is to sur- 
vey up the Great Basin to Utah Lake, crossing 
Nicolet’s river near its connection with the lake at 
its head. Erom thence he is to return by the 
South Pass, running many lines north and south 
of the South Pass, in order to ascertain whether 
the mountains in that quarter present any other 
practicable depression. The expedition of Wil- 
liamson, from California, proceeding from Be- 
necia via the Valley of the San Joaquin through 
Walker's Pass, will connect with Gunnison’s lines. 


— a nt 0 
j= Santa Anna seems to have taken the reins 
of Government with a strong hand, and all his 
movements tend to concentrate the power in his 
own hands. The Tribune says, “ Legislative au- 
thority of all kinds has been suspended through- 
out the Republic, and the offices of Governor and 
Commandant are united in the same person. 
Another decree, disarming all private citizens, 
prohibits the possession of arms, powder, or any 
kind of munitions: and another brings the Tele- 
graph under the control of Government.” 





E==LECTURE BY THE SPIRITS.—This 
Evening, Henry Clay and J. C. Calhoun will de- 
liver a lecture through the Mediumship of Rer. 
R. P. Wilson, Spiritually Magnetised, at Hope 
Chapel. 

Subject—The true principles of Government.— 
One part of the Lecture will be dictated by Hen- 
ry Clay, and the other by J. C. Calhoun. Com- 
mencing at 8o’clock. Admission 25 cents.—Trib- 
une Advertisement. 

This looks promising for the lecture season.— 
Clay and Calhoun together on the Science of 
Government make a rich programme. 








Bad News. 
COLLECTED SINCE OUR LAST, FROM THE DAILIES. 
Marine Disasters, 12; Railroad-Accidents, 6; 
Murders, 6; Casualties causing death, 14; Casu- 
alties not causing death,7; Fires, 6; Burgla- 
ries, Thefts, Forgeries, &c., 14. 





New England 200 Years Ago. 

[We take the following sketch of old times, 
from Lambert’s ‘ History of the Colony of New- 
Haven.’ ] 

The people who settled the colony of New 
Haven were mostly of those who left England 
to avoid persecution for non-conformity. It 
might reasonably have been supposed, that 
when they had become settled, and their gov- 
ernment organized, they would have allowed 
free toleration in matters of religion; especi- 
ally as it was their boast, with the other settlers, 
that ‘ they left their pleasant homes, and set- 
tled in the howling wilderness, that they might 
enjoy liberty of conscience.’ And _ toleration 
they did allow to all who thought and believed 
according to their views, but were quite severe 
towards those who dissented from them. The 
New Haven people probably reasoned like the 
renowned Dr. Cotton, that ‘Ifthe worship be 
lawful, the compelling to come to it compelleth 
not to sin, but the sin is in the will that needs 
to be forced to Christian duty.’ Whether or 
not they reasoned in this manner, it is certain 
that Mr. Davenport and his coadjutors, equally 
with their brethren of Massachusetts, ruled 
with that severity which was in accordance with 
the spirit of the age. This assertion is abund- 
antly proved by the colony records. The follow- 
ing may be taken for an example: Humphrey 
Norton, a Quaker, was brought from Southhold, 
on the 10th day of the first month, 1658, im- 
prisoned, brought forth, and allowed to dispute 
with Davenport on the tenets of the Quakers. 
But Davenport, not being able to convince him, 
pronounced him incorrigible, and delivered him 
over to the secular power ;_ he was fined £20, 
severely whipped, branded II on the hand, and 
banished from the jurisdiction. The court de- 
clared this was the least they could do, and 
discharge a good conscience towards God.— 
Another poor Quaker was brought from Stam- 
ford, and dealt with much in the same manner. 
Baptists and Episcopalians at the first were al- 
so proscribed. It does not appear, however, 
that the New Haven people ever went quite 
to the extremity to put any one to death for 
opinions’ sake, as did their brethren of Massa- 
chusetts, 

As some palliation of the intolerance of the 
Puritan settlers, it may be remarked, that 
they considered the plantations as_ their 
own property, on which no one had a 
right to trespass or intrude. They left Eng- 
land that they might enjoy unmolested their 
cherished opinions, and after having been at 
the labor and expense to re-settle themselves, 
it was wounding to their feelings to have peo- 
ple of different religious sentiments come 
among them to reside. There was room, they 
said, without their jurisdiction, for others to 
settle by themselves. And besides, persecution 
was the spirit of the age. The world had not 
then learnt that it always defeats its own ob- 
ject; that the most effectual way to propagate 
an opinion, is to oppose it. 

The colonists of New Haven, as_ before re- 
marked, founded their civil polity on the 
Mosaic Jaw ; as a consequence, Sunday was ob- 
served with the greatest reverence. They put 
by their secular affairs at_ three o’clock on Sat- 
urday afternoon, and spent the rest of the day 
in catechising* and preparation for the Sabbath. 
Hence the time on that day after 3 o’clock was 
called ‘the preparation,’ and was considered but 
a little less holy than the succeeding day.— 
From this practice originated the custom in 
New England, of keeping school but half the 
day on Saturday. This plan was evidently 
adopted in imitation of the Jewish preparation. 





* All youths under twenty-one years of age were 
eatechised publicly in the meeting-house once a 
week, in the Westminster catechism. During this 
exercise they were seated around in the front seats 
of the gallery, and each one in turn would rise and 
repeat the answer to the question put forth by the 
minister. The youth of those times looked forward 
with joyous anticipation to the time when they 
should be delivered from the thraldom. The prac- 
tice was continued till about 1770. 





The practice, however, was not peculiar to the 
colony of New Haven, but was adopted through- 
out New England. Concerning the subject of 
keeping Saturday night as holy time, or asa 
part of their Sabbath, some difference of opin- 
ion existed among the first ministers of New 
England. Messrs. Hooker and Stone, of Hart- 


ford, considered that the day commenced at| 


midnight, but their objections were overruled 
by the Mosaic order, that ‘ from even to even 
shall ye celebrate your Sabbaths.’ 

On their Sabbath, no one was excused from 
attending the public worship of the established 
chureh, (the Congregational,) upon any plea 
except sickness. Non-attendance was punished 
by a fine of 4s, and sometimes by whipping.— 
In proof of their severity on this subject, the 
following is given from the New Haven rec- 
ords : 

In 1647, William Blaydan was publicly and severe- 
ly whipped for not attending meeting; although he 
plead that all the clothes he had were unfit to wear, 
being all wet through the preceding Saturday, as 
he had been abroad after cattle in the woods ina 
violent rain, and on the Sunday had kept his bed. 

It was formerly a very censurable act to eat 
an apple or nut on Sunday. No cooking was 
allowed to be done on that day; food was to 
be prepared the day before, inasmuch as the 
Jews were ordered by Moses to gather a double 
portion of manna; and aman was stoned to 
death for gathering sticks on the Sabbath.— 
No person might watch or keep cattle on Sun- 
day ina common field, under the penalty of 
10s. for each default. No one might travel 
on Sunday further than a ‘Sabbath’s day 
journey,’ ( about two miles,) except going to 
meeting. The remark ot the venerable mar- 
tyrologist, Jolin Fox, was truly apposite, that 
**the Puritans would not desist till they had 
brought all things into Jewish bondage.” 

The Congregational church was established 
by law, and it was enacted that no person with- 
in the colony should embody themselves into 
church-estate without the consent of the gen- 
eral court. The law also prohibited any min- 
istry to be attended by the inhabitants in any 
plantation distinct and separate from that which 
was established in the place, except by the ap- 
probation of the general court and the neigh- 
boring churehes. One object of these laws was 
doubtless to prevent Baptists, and the Episco- 
palians, and others, from getting a foothold. 

At the first settlement of the country, before 
bells were obtained, the time for the com- 
mencement of their meeting was announced by 
beating the drum or blowing a conch shell.— 
This practice is alluded to in the following ex- 
tract: 

«© New England’s Sabbath day 
Is heaven-like, still, and pure. 
Then Israel walks the way, 
Up to the temple’s door ; 

The time we tell, 

When there to come, 

By beat of drum, 

Or sounding shell.” 

The Puritans, in their worship, aimed to 
differ from the Romish ceremonies as much as 
possible. Instead of kneeling at prayers, they 
made ita point of propriety, if not of con- 
science, to stand, and they always sat while 
singing. Instrumental music they excluded, 
notwithstanding the example of the temple- 
worship, becanse it was used by the Roman and 
English church. It was formerly the custom, 
when the minister entered at the commence- 
ment of the meeting, for the congregation to 
rise and continue standing till he was seated in 
the pulpit. While talking with a minister it 
was customary to take off the hat and hold it 
under the arm. 

The influence of ministers was formerly very 
great. They were treated with the most pro- 
found reverence, and were looked up to asa 
superior order of beings. They were always 
consulted in cases of any emergency, and they 
even had a hand in the formation and execu- 
tion of civil laws. When a church was desti- 
tute of one it was said to be in a state of 
widowhood. The ordination of a minister was 
an occasion of much importance, when it was 
usual for every member of the society who was 
the head of a family, to make a feast, called 
ordination dinner, which was similar to thanks- 
giving dinner. 

The colonists for a time reckoned the days 
of the week and month by numbers 1, 2, 3, &e., 
whica they considered more scriptural than the 
use of ‘heathen names;’’ but this plan they 
soon abandoned, because it was adopted by the 
Quakers. ” “6 * ” 4 ° 

The early colonists observed a public fast in 
the spring, and a day of thanksgiving. in the 
fall. Especial pains was taken that the fast 
should never be appointed on Good Friday, as 
that day is the annual fast of the church in 
England. When by modern innovation the 
State fast was first appointed on the objectiona- 
ble day, some “ groanings’’ escaped from under 
the Saybrook platform, and were equaled only 
by those which have since been breathed forth 
when the end was made to the observance of 





the day being enforced by law. It was for- 
merly considered a grievous sin to take the 
least food on that day, especially if it became 
known. The annual thanksgiving was inten- 
ded to supply the place of Christmas, which 
was inhibited by public opinion from being in 
any way observed. All notice of the day was 
considered as rather antichristian. It has been 
said that minced pies were proscribed from the 
‘bill of fare” of the Puritans, because they 
were customarily made by the Episcopalians on 
Christmas. Thanksgiving was celebrated with 
the greatest profusion. For three days pre- 
vious all was bustle and preparation : the stalled 
ox was killed,—turkeys, hens, and geese innu- 
merable, shared therfate of Charles the First,— 
a load of the best walnut wood was drawn for 
the thanksgiving fires, barrel of the best ci- 
der was chosen, the best pumpkins were selec- 
ted for pies, (to supply the place of minced, ) 
and strong water was provided in moderation 
to assist the inspiration of the joyful occasion. 

r +s = ° 

The anticipated day at length arrived: the 
forenoon was spent by the women in cooking, 
and by the men at meeting. Immediately ‘“af- 
ter meeting was done,’’ the dinner was ready, 
when, after a lengthy grace, the patriarch, with 
his children and grandchildren, seated them- 
selves at the rownd table, “ which groaned be- 
neath the burden of its load.” After dianer 
the family assembled around the fire, which 
blazed merrily in ‘the parlor,” to converse 
‘of all the mercies from the Lord,’’ except 
the young men, (when the times began to de- 
generate,) who would sometimes steal away to 
join in a game at football. On that day al! 
members of the family, far and near, made it « 
point to be present under the paternal roof, 
which cireumstance much conspired to add to 
the joy of the occasion. Fasts and thanks- 
giving are yet commonly observed in New Eng- 
land, but not in the full spirit of the Paritanic 
times. 

Election, in old times, was a great day, when 
it was customary to make a large quantity of 
eake, which was called election cake. The free- 
men of the colony mostly went to the seat of 
government to vote, and took with them « 
large supply of the cake for provision. ‘This 
was probably the object for which it was first 
made, and it being found very convenient, it 
soon became an established custom. It was 
customary, when a family moved into a new 
house, to make an entertainment, to which the 
neighbors were invited, which was called house- 
warming. 

All intercourse uf society was very formal, 
and especial pains were taken that there should 
be no disorderly conduct among the “ young 
men and maidens.” No person might pay his 
addresses to a young woman, without first ob- 
taining the consent of her parents. The fol- 
lowing law relating to this subject, is copied 
from Eaton’s eode. (Copy in the state ree- 
ords. ) 

Whosoever shell inveigle or draw the affections of 
any maide or maide-servant, either for himself or 
others, without first gaining the consent of her pa- 
rents, or guardians, besides all damages the parents 
may sustain, shall pay to the plantation 40s. for the 
first offense, and for the second. towards the same 
party, £4; for the third shall be fined, imprisoned, 
or corporeally punished, as the plantation court 
shall direct. 

Under this law, as appears by the New Ha- 
ven records, at a court held May 1, 1660, 

Jacobeth Murline and Sarah Tuttle were prosecu- 
ted ** for setting down on a chest together, his arme 
aboute her waiste, and her arme upon his shoulder 
or about his neck, and continuing in yt. sinful pos- 
ture about half an hour, in which time he kyssed 
her and she kyssed him, or they kyssed one another, 
as ye witnesses testified. Mr. Tuttle pleaded yt 
Jacob had endeavored to steal away his daughter's 
affections, but yt. Sarah denied, and it did not ap- 
pear to ye courte,” but notwithstanding, ‘as thes 
had carried it in such a wanton, uncivil, and las- 
civious manner,” they were sentenced to pay, each 
of them 20s. to the treasurer. 

The following, copied from Lib. 2, of New 
Haven records, was designed to prevent * ir- 
regular conduct” among the young people : 

At a general courte for New Haven, Sept. 11, 1666 : 

Upon consideration of much sin committed at times 
of husking Indian corn—It is ordered that noe sin- 
gle person, or persons, whatsoever in this plantation. 
shall meet together on pretence of husking Indian 
corn out of the family to weh. they belong after 9 of 
ye clock, unless ye master or parents of such per- 
son or persons be with them to prevent disorder at 
such times, or some fitt person intrusted to yt. end 
by ye severall parents or masters. And whatsdever 
person or persons shall be found to transgress this 
order shall be liable to ye penalty of ye lawe agaynst 
night walkers. 

Young men and women were forbidden by 
another order “‘to ride together from one plan- 
tation to another on pretense of attending lec- 
tures,” &e. The strictness of those times 
were occasionally attended with unhappy conse- 
seners, For instance, Lazarus and Isaiah: 
yunn, young men, of Milford, for taking the 
liberty to visit ‘their girls’? on Satarday night, 
were ** severely’? whipped by their father on 
the succeeding Monday, which shamed them so 
much that they withdrew from all company 
und lived and died in stngie blessedness. 
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== A Company has been chartered to con- 
struct a Ship-Canal around the Falls of Sault St. 
Marie, connecting Lake Huron with Lake Su- 
perior. The Company engage to have the Canal 
completed in three years. 








EZ We cut the following from an editorial in 
the Tribune, but we think its proper place is in 
the Circular: 

“¢The world does move, and its motive power, 
under God, is the fearless thought and speech of 
those who dare be in advance of their time—who 
are sneered at and shunned through their days 
of struggle and of trial, as lunatics, dreamers, im- 
practicables and visionaries—men of crotchets, of 
vagaries, or of ‘isms.’ These are the masts and 
sails of the ship, to which Conservatism answers 
asa ballast. The ballast is important—at times 
indispensable—but it would be of no account if 
the ship were not bound to go ahead.” 





== A call has been issued in the Syracuse 
papers, signed by Gerrit Smith, of Peterboro’, 
Abram Pryne, of Cazenovia, Charles A. Wheaton, 
Hiram Putnam and Samuel J. May of Syracuse, 
F. B. Ames, of Apulia, and James Gregg, of Wayne 
County, for a convention to be held in Syracuse 
om the 8th and 9th of June, and to be composed 
of “Christians who are opposed to Sectarianism. 
and in favor of the Union of all who love God 
and man.” — Tribune. 





== It is understood that the stamped envel- 
opes will be issued by the Post-Office Department 
about the Ist of July. They will often be of great 
convenience to business men, as they can be im- 
mediately given to express-agents, baggage-mas- 
ters, or any other trustworthy person, without 
the loss of time which mailing, registering, &c., re- 
quires, preparatory to being sent away.—Tribune. 





Hore. Te.ecrapus.—The proprietors of the 
Metropolitan Hotel have recently put in operation 
« Telegraph connecting with House’s, and others, 
in Wall St., for the convenience of such of their 
guests as desire to use that mode of communica- 
tion. <A person stopping at that house may now 
communicate with half the civillzed world, (in 
this hemisphere,) without leaving his room. 





Tactics ror Cuurcu-Gorrs.—The following 
on “Claurch Etiquette,” is not much of an exagge- 
ration of what sometimes happens, after services 
have begun, to. the edification of the curious in the 
congregation, and for the comfort of the nerves of 
the pulpit :— 

Let the lady advance on one pace beyond the 
door of the pew she wishes to enter, halt, about 
face, and. salute. The pew must then be vacated 
by such gentlemen as are in it, by a flank move- 
ment. he squad should rise simultancously, 
when the lady presents herself, and face by the 
right flank, then deploy into the aisle, the head 
man facing the lady, and the rest passing to his 
rear, the direction of the line being changed by a 
right countermarch, and forming again in a line, 
up and down the aisle, still faced by the right 
flank. The lady when she sees the coast is clear, 
completes her salute, and advances to her position 
in the pew. The gentlemen break off by angles 
from the: rear, and resume their: places. Great 
cave should be taken, ofcourse, by other parties, 
not to enter the aisle, when this evolution is in 
progress, until it is completed.— Independent. 


Edification in Community. 


Putney Community, May 23, 1853. 

Dear Frienps oF rue CircuLtar:—I herewith 
send you some notes of an evening’s conversation 
in our family, on the question, How can we best 
eAlify each other, and promote our growth in the 
truth? The exercise was commenced by reading 
the fourth chapter of Ephesians, where we find 
Paul earnestly discussing the question of the 
unity of the church of Christ, and its ability to 
‘edify itself in love’ by the combination of a vari- 
ety of talents, and the exercise of the appropria- 
ute functions of the individuals composing it. 

M. L. Worpen. 

—Christ said to Pilate, ‘To this end 
was I born, and for this cause came I in- 
to the world, that FE should bear witness 
unto the truth ;> and by virtue of our 
union with him, this is our legitimate 
calling—to be faithful, living witnesses 
for the truth both by precept and exam- 
ple. We are to edify and build one ano- 
ther up in love—to strengthen each other 
in every good word and work—to be mu- 
tual helpers to one another—thus letting 
the life of Christ circulate freely through 
the whole body of the church, for ‘we are 
members one of another.’ As a means to 
this, God has called us to Association, 
where we have the benefit of every one’s 
experience, and many advantages far 
above those we formerly enjoyed in isola- 
ted life. 

—We shall edify each other by seeking 
individual improvement, and reckoning 
that we are not our own—that our minds 
and spirits belong to Christ, and he has a 
right to make the most of them. 





—By keeping all our experience open 
to the light, and doing all things with 
the consciousness that what we do is to 
be known, with the realization that every 
secret thing shall be brought to judgment, 
whether it be good or evil. By living as 
in the presence of God, where there are 
no secrets, and ‘doing whatsoever we do, 
heartily, as unto the Lord, and not unto 
men.’ 

—By giving ourselves to meditation 
and interior reflection with a view of ma- 
king our thoughts public—by being pray- 
erful, watchful, and vigilant; listening to 
the voice of God, quick to hear and ready 
to act. 

— By being ‘strong in the Lord and 
the power of his might’—by having a 
cheerful, thankful spirit that rejoices in 
the Lord always, and diffuses a happy, 
sunny spirit around under all circumstan- 
ces. 

—By being perfectly sincere with one 
another, ‘ speaking the truth in love’ and 
simplicity—by being frank and open- 
hearted, and by dwelling continually in 
the element of sincerity, which knits our 
hearts together in love, and builds us up 
in the faith and knowledge of Christ; 
and which is the sum of all edifying talk. 
By being genial towards criticism and 
loving it as our best friend, and by being 
in free and easy relations with all truth. 

—By having faith in God, and going 
to him in full assurance, seeking that 
honor that comes from him alone; by 
secking acquaintance with the Primitive 
church, which was an edifying church, 
and overcame ‘ by the blood of the Lamb, 
and by the word of their testimony ;’ 
and by opening our hearts to their spirits 
and being representatives of them. It is 
by giving our attention to them that we 
partake of their spirit ; for whatever we 
gaze at most, that shall we be changed 
into the image of. 

—By speaking often one to another— 
exhorting one another daily, and having 
a strong purpose to make every thing tell 
on the cause, and be as single-eyed in our 
devotion to the truth as the most devoted 
men of the world are in making money, 
or worshiping the things of the world. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM ONEIDA. 

[We are aware that items from Oneida are as 
interesting to many of our readers as they are to 
us, and this is our apology for introducing as we 
do occasionally, family letters, and ‘odds and ends’ 
of private correspondence. The following letter 
from Mr. Burt, contains a little local news that 
will interest those who have ever visited Oneida. 
They will recollect that in front of the Mansion- 
House, across the road, was a great barn, which, 
unsightly in itself, obstructed the view of a beau- 
tiful meadow-landscape. The Community have 
always been offended with it, and looked forward 
to the time when things of more importance would 
allow them to take hold and set it in a better- 
chosen place ; and this Spring has crowned their 
wishes. } 








Oneida, May 25, 1853. 


—As I promised to report to you the 
progress of the walls, I will now say that 
our barns are all handsomely seated upon 
them, without the least injury either to 
wall or buildings. "We have been three 
days in moving, and they have been 
three days of uninterrupted success, 
Nothing could have been more so. Every 
move about them has been manifestly 
marked with the good luck of inspiration. 
We have taken leave of the busy scenes 
of carrying, reearrying, and placing tim- 
bers for the track, with thankful hearts, 
I can assure you—thankful for the suc- 
cess which has attended us, and thankful 
too, that what we had considered in some 
respects a difficuit job, is over with. The 
scenery which now opens to view, through 
the space where the barns were, is very 
beautiful; you can hardly realize the 
difference it makes. All hands entered 
into the business of moving, with enthu- 
siasm. Sunday evening there was a 





general confession of Christ in our meeting, 





as the presiding spirit in the undertaking 
before us, and we feel that he has been 
faithful to confess us in return. The 
world may call it foolish and visionary, 
to think of Christ as foreman in moving 
barns, but to us it is real and practical.— 
Here, indeed, lies the secret of attractive 
labor, which all who would win the prize 
must learn. J. Burr. 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 
Lowell, May 25, 1853. 

—I have for some time felt it my duty 
to make a public confession of Christ 
through the Cirewar. But few months 
have passed since I was brought to look 
at the truth, and to confess Christ in me 
a present Savior. I have stood on one 
side for a number of years, (my relatives 
being some of the first who embraced the 
doctrine of salvation from sin,) and tried 
to think it was all delusion, and not 
worth my attention. But many times 
while friends have been exhorting me, 
and explaining the way of salvation, I 
would feel almost persuaded that they 
were right, and I wrong in opposing a 
doctrine which I knew very little about, 
and was not even willing to read or in- 
form myself about. But thanks to the 
faithfulness of these friends, my heart has 
now been led to God, and I have been 
persuaded to look at the truth as it is. 

I thank God that he has placed me 
where I am not afraid of the truth, and 
not afraid of the doctrine taught in the 
Berean and Circular, but am happy to 
say, I love it. I love to study God’s word, 
and I pray that he will give me a heart 
to understand more and more of his truth. 
I confess Christ in me a Savior from all 
sin ; and confess my union with the body 
of believers. I feel it a duty to acknow- 
ledge God in every thing. I see the 
goodness of God in his dealings with me, 
in touching my health from time to time. 
This has led me to look to Christ as a 
Savior, and made me thoughtful. 

I do not at all times feel that earnest- 
ness to know and do the will of God, which 
I desire ; my circumstances probably are 
not very healthy for so young a scholar, 
yet I put my trust in him who is able 
and willing to save all, believing he has 
undertaken my salvation, and will carry 
it on until I am separated from all evil. 

Horace B, FRENCH. 


FROM VIRGINIA. 
Sheperdstown, May 23, 1853. 

—My silence has not been owing to 
any abatement of zeal in the cause of 
Christ. No, my whole heart and soul 
are in the great cause of our blessed Re- 
deemer. He has been leading me through 
a course of the most thorough discipline 
for the last two months. I have been 
tried severely on the position which I have 
so boldly taken, that all things are ot 
God; and by his grace I am fully able to 
meet and overcome the Wicked One. 
Thank God for his wisdom and _faithful- 
ness to all who sincerely trust him. He 
knows how to turn Satan’s own weapons 
against himself, and thereby make us 
more than conquerors. 

Iam glad to see the subject of the 
Second Coming of Christ kept up in the 
Circular. That the Second Coming took 
place at or about the time of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, is a fact sustained by 
the whole tenor of the New Testament. 
It is a sweeping truth, and when the 
lovers of truth once wake up to its dis- 
covery, heresy on this subject will be 
swept from the face of Christendom— 
the light ef correct interpretation will 
illuminate the Bible, and the true posi- 
tion of the Primitive church, and of our 
relations to it, will be made clearly mani- 
fest. I trust the day is at hand when 
the yail which blinds the hearts and 
minds of religionists, on so important a 
truth as this, will be removed, and Christ 
be acknowledged the actual Sovereign of 
the Universe. 

Enclosed you will find five dollars as a 
contribution to the Circular. I look for- 





ward with great hope when we shall hail 
its daily visits as heaven’s messenger 
sent to cheer and build up the household 
of faith, I shall consider that a new era 
in the history of the world has com- 
menced, when God shall give us a relij- 
gious daily paper. Who can estimate 
the consequences? Your fellow helper, 
Danie. Long, 


FROM NEW YORK. 
Baldwinsville, May 22, 1853. 

—I was much interested in reading 
the ‘Family Talk on the Nicodemus 
Tribe,’ and I heartily join in giving my 
testimony that I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ. 

I do believe in Christ as a Savior from 
sin; I believe in him as a Savior of the 
body; and I have for eighteen years be- 
lieved in the rightfulness and feasibility 
of community-life—of having all things 
common. And I am not ashamed of 
these doctrines, but give glory to God 
that I was taught the truth by his Spirit. 

In the spring of 1834, I saw the 
truth that Christ did come the second 
time according to his promise. I believe 
that he did what he said he would do.— 
In 1840 we obtained some of Mr. Noyes’ 
writings, and they removed much rub- 
bish from my mind. I am thankful to 
God for Mr. N., and the light I have re- 
ceived through him; and I am not 
ashamed of it. 

I was much interested also in the 
Family Talk, No. 1,— Can we get a liv- 
ing ?” My mind was drawn to the pro- 
mise, “ Trust in the Lord, and do good, 
and verily thou shalt be fed.” And 
again—“ No good thing will he withhold 
from them that walk uprightly.” No, 
truly I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ. ANNA Rosiyson. 


FROM NEW JERSEY. 
Newark, May 25, 1853. 

—TI have just finished the reading of 
Paley’s Natural Theology, and have been 
instructed and edified thereby. Aside 
from the short-comings of the book, I am 
thankful for the facts so skillfully present- 
ed. His description of the heart in the 
human body—the two systems of blood 
vessels, arteries and veins, &c., particular- 
ly interested me—the fact that the blood in 
going out from the heart, passes always 
from wider into narrower tubes, and in 
coming back, from narrower into wider; 
and as the impulse and pressure upon 
the sides of the blood vessels, is necessa- 
rily greater when the blood goes out from, 
than when it returns to the heart, the ar- 
teries are formed with much tougher and 
stronger coats than the veins. Observing 
the regularity with which our natural 
blood returns to its source, I was remind- 
ed of the importance of our making 
quick and constant returns of all our life 
to its source, which is God. Every pro- 
vision is made for the latter action, as 
well as the former; and even more surely 
—for ‘ Christ, who is our life,’ is always 
returning to the Father. 

The ‘ Frolic of the Year’ in the last 
Circular, was a musical note to me.— 
One edifying thought that the Spring 
suggests to me is, the spontaneousness of 
life and growth that marks the putting 
forth of vegetable nature. Things grow 
night and day without any effort. First, 
we notice the ground loosens and cracks, 
then a plant peeps its head up in sight, 
and then every day and every night 
brings it forward almost visibly. So with 
the buds of trees, and so with us who 
have received the resurrection power of 
Christ ; we grow all the time, and cannot 
help it. 8. B.C. 








Co Correspondents. 

C. H.—We sent yon the Circular according to Mr. 0's diree- 
tion, fram the 14th to the 22d No., when word came from the 
post-office at Rochester that it was ‘refused,’ and we accord- 
ingly struck your name from our book. This is all the account 
we can give. We will send you the paper from this time, and 
the back numbers, if you wish. 








LETTERS Recerven.—D. Long; N. Gifford ; T, 
Thurbur, per A. D. Patten; D. Logan. 
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